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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A, 
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THE STORM-TOSSED TRANSPORTS: A REPLY 

In the Classical Journal of 191 1 (pp. 76-79) Mr. Alfred R. Wightman 
discussed the passage (B.G., iv. 28, §§ 2-3) in which Caesar describes what 
befell his cavalry transports, and incidentally criticized my explanation. I 
was unable to read his article until a few weeks ago. 

Commenting on the interpretation of tamen — "notwithstanding" (the 
gale) — which I have given, in common with Kraner-Dittenberger and other 
editors, Mr. Wightman says that "the sailors .... cast anchor .... not 
because the desirability of remaining off the coast of Britain was just then 
uppermost in their minds, but because they were under the instant need of ... . 
avoiding shipwreck." I maintain, on the contrary, that they cast anchor 
because they purposed to remain in a position from which they might be able, 
when the gale ceased, to reach their destination — the coast of Britain, near 
Caesar's camp. But, says Mr. Wightman, "if the storm was so violent that 
the transports were falling to leeward in spite of all efforts to hold them on 
their course [what efforts ? Caesar does not mention any], one might naturally 
expect that when rounded up and swung head to at anchor they would pitch 
so heavily as to put their bows under." No doubt they did pitch heavily; 
and no doubt this explains why, as Caesar says (though Mr. Wightman argues 
that he does not) , they " were becoming water-logged " (fluctibus complerentur) . 

Mr. Wightman then proceeds to deal with me. On p. 319 of Ancient 
Britain I wrote, "The ships which were swept down past the Foreland and the 
Dover cliffs scudded before the northeasterly gale; and although they were 
evidently in no danger of being driven ashore, they were in great peril because 
only the most watchful steering could prevent them from broaching to: if a 
heavy sea struck the stern, it might swing the vessel round, and in a moment 
she would overset and founder. The ships which were carried back to the 
point from which they had started were of course handled differently," etc. 
Again, on p. 582, speaking of the transports that ran before the wind, I wrote, 
"They were in no danger of being driven ashore; for while the gale was at its 
height they stood out to sea." Referring to the latter passage, Mr. Wightman 
says, "This reasoning seems to me inconsequent. When Caesar says the 
ships were being carried out of their course, all we are to understand therefrom 
is that they were falling rapidly to leeward; and as he plainly tells us land was 
under their lee bow, the danger to which he refers is obviously that of striking. 
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To avert this it was necessary to tack ship and stand off shore. But the fact 
that they did this while the gale was still at its height does not warrant the 
assumption that they were in no danger of being driven ashore when on the 
other tack standing westward." 

The radical error in this criticism lies in the words "as he plainly tells us 
land was under their lee bow, the danger to which he refers is obviously that 
of striking." Caesar does not tell us that "land was under their lee bow." 
What he does tell us is that "they were getting close to Britain and were seen 
from the camp, when such a violent storm suddenly arose that none of them 
could keep their course, but some were carried back to the point from which 
they had started, while others were swept down in great peril [I will justify 
this translation presently] toward the lower and more westerly part of the 
island" (quae cum adpropinquarent Britanniae et ex castris viderentur, tanta 
tempestas subito coorta est ut nulla earum cursum tenere posset, sed aliae eodem 
unde erant profectae referrentur, aliae ad inferiorem partem insulae, quae est 
pr opius solis occasum, magno suo cum periculo deicerentur). The camp, as I 
have shown in Ancient Britain, was at Walmer. This conclusion has been 
generally accepted; and Mr. Wightman does not gainsay it. Indeed, unless 
the camp was somewhere in East Kent, no lee shore can by any ingenuity be 
discovered; and supposing that when the storm arose the transports were a 
little south of the latitude of Walmer — say somewhere near the point where 
the South Sand Head Light Vessel is now moored — they were obviously in no 
danger of being driven ashore by a northeasterly gale: they would have been 
driven through the Dover Strait into the Channel. Will Mr. Wightman say 
what was the land "under their lee bow" on which they were in danger of 
striking ? If he does not know the British coast, let him consult a map, and 
he will see that the only lee shore to which he can point is the shore of East 
Kent. But this is out of the question, not only for the reason which I have 
just given, but also for others: first, the ships had been making for East Kent, 
but when the storm arose they could not keep their course; secondly, the 
ships with which we are concerned were swept down toward "the lower and 
more westerly part of the island." When they were running in what was, as 
Mr. Wightman himself says, a "southwesterly direction" and before what he 
rightly calls "a northeaster," they were evidently in no danger of striking 
either the British coast or the Gallic coast; and the nearest lee shore was the 
shore of America, or, possibly, of the Bermudas. Mr. Wightman insists that 
"deici applied to ships refers not to their scudding before a gale with plenty 
of sea-room .... but to their being swept down upon some danger point to 
leeward." It may refer to either: anyhow in this case the "danger point" 
was 3,000 miles or more away. 

"One should not fail," says Mr. Wightman, " to observe his [Rice Holmes's] 
peculiar rendering of the phrase magno sui [or rather suo] cum periculo, 'in 
great peril.' Now cum in such phrases is regularly rendered by 'at' or 'to.' 
The latter fits here; i.e., it was the rapid drift of the transports in this south- 
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westerly direction that was fraught with danger. To translate this phrase 
'in great peril' looks like a twist of cum for the sake of making Caesar's words 
square with a preconceived notion on the part of the translator." I would ask 
Mr. Wightman what is the essential difference between "in great peril" and 
"at [or " to "] great peril" ? Were the Roman traders not in danger when they 
crossed the Alps magno cum periculo (iii. i, § 2) ? Or Quintus Cicero's troops 
when they were defending their camp (v. 52, § 37) ? Does Mr. Wightman 
mean that the ships were not in peril? 1 He cannot mean this; for he says 
himself that it was their "rapid drift .... that was fraught with danger," 
that "the danger to which he [Caesar] refers is obviously that of striking," 
and that we must not assume "that they were in no danger of being driven 
ashore." If they were "in danger of being driven ashore," why does Mr. 
Wightman find fault with my translation of magno cum periculo? And why 
did their captains fatuously incur this danger, when all that they had to do, 
in order to avoid it, was immediately to follow the example of the other group 
of transports — "tack ship and stand off shore" ? 

"Yet," continues Mr. Wightman, "aside from all this, Mr. Holmes's 
theory breaks down on internal evidence. If two methods of procedure were 
open to the Gallic sailors — either to run before the wind or lie to — why, I ask, 
after pursuing the former method for a time, did they subsequently anchor?" 
Evidently, I reply, because they did not want to be driven into the Atlantic 
and did want to land the cavalry. "If," Mr. Wightman continues, " there was 
plenty of sea-room .... no real sailor, having once started to run before 
the wind, would ever think of casting anchor except he had got into some 
sheltered position." Precisely what these Gallic sailors had done; that is to 
say, they had got into a comparatively sheltered position. There are several 
points off the southern coast of Kent where, owing to the high ground, the 
force of a northeasterly gale would have been in some measure broken, though, 
as it turned out, the shelter was not enough. But, Mr. Wightman insists, 
to anchor "was a blunder, and blunder number two if the vessels had really 
been running before the wind, for by so doing the shipmasters had not only 
wasted time and effort, but had put themselves in a position which, as regards 
laying their course back to the continent, was much worse than that they 
occupied when it came on to blow. They were now forced to close-haul from 
a point just so much farther dead to leeward. Compared with their fellows 
in the other group of transports, what a mess they had made of it — according 
to Mr. Holmes." 

Yes, and what is more important, according to Caesar. Certainly to 
anchor was a blunder, in the sense that it was an attempt which failed — a 
blunder which the "shipmasters" committed because they clung to the hope 
of being able to achieve the object of their voyage by landing the cavalry, 
which Caesar was anxiously awaiting. How much farther to leeward they 

'Of course in certain passages, e.g., iii. 1, §2, magno cum periculo might advan- 
tageously be translated, with no essential difference of meaning, by "at great risk." 
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were when they began "to close-haul" we do not know — perhaps not more 
than a few miles; and since they got safely back to the continent, what did 
it matter ? But what is truly amazing is that Mr. Wightman fails to see that 
if, as he maintains, they did not commit this "blunder" and if, as he implies, 
"the vessels" had not "really been running before the wind," they acted in 
exactly the same way as "the other group of transports," whereas it is clear 
from Caesar's narrative that they acted quite differently. The only way of 
escape open to Mr. Wightman is to suppose that the "shipmasters," with 
their eyes open, allowed their ships to drift helplessly toward "some danger 
point to leeward," but at last, when the danger of striking became imminent, 
woke up and put them on the other tack! Let us see how Mr. Wightman 
absolves them from the charge of having "made a mess of it." "I venture," 
he says, "to suggest that anchors were not thrown out at all; that the ablative 
absolute [ancoris iactis) here puts a hypothetical case merely; that tamen sets 
over against their [the seamen's] present peril the danger involved in casting 
anchor .... that the subjunctive complerentur is one of Ideal Certainty, 

being future to a past tense Accordingly I should render 'And though 

they were to cast anchor, still, since in that case they would fill, these latter, 
as their only resource, standing to sea even in the face of night, headed for 
the continent.'" 

Can the reader follow Mr. Wightman's argument ? He asserts that the 
transports "had been caught by a gale .... on a lee shore. What," he 
asks, "was to be done? Two courses of action were open — to cast anchor, 
or to put to sea." Mr. Wightman says that they did not cast anchor: there- 
fore he evidently means that they put to sea. Certainly they put to sea — 
"in the face of night"; but, whether they anchored or not, before they put 
to sea, " they were swept down magno suo cum periculo toward the lower and 
more westerly part of the island." Evidently, then, when they stood out to 
sea "in the face of night" they were "forced to close-haul from a point just 
so much farther dead to leeward," and the shipmasters had "put themselves 
in a position which, as regards laying their course back to the continent, was 
much worse than that they occupied when it came on to blow." But, I repeat, 
since they were swept toward "the lower and more westerly part of the island" 
— in other words, down the Channel — there was no "danger point to leeward" 
within 3,000 miles. What, then, was this "danger point to leeward"? What 
was the "lee shore"? We have seen that, if it existed at all, it could only 
have been East Kent. But Mr. Wightman will hardly maintain that East 
Kent was "the more westerly part of the island" or that the shipmasters 
would have been mad enough to let the ships drift toward East Kent, even 
for one minute. If the wind had blown them toward that "danger point," 
they would immediately have acted like their comrades of " the other group " 
and made for the continent. 

T. Rice Holmes 
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